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The Need for an Executive Reserve 


Recommendations of the 
NPA Special Committee on Manpower Policy 


Recruitment of an executive reserve should be undertaken imme- 
diately, to establish a roster of trained men to staff war agencies 
incase of a deepenedemergency. Intensified military action would 
not evenallow time forimprovisation. Personnel should be identi- 
fied now, both for top posts in war agencies, like ODM, NPA, OPS 
after the Korean attack, and WPB, OPA, War Labor Board, FEA, 
etc., in World War II, and for less senior posts, such as heads of 
industry and commodity divisions, procurement, personnel, re- 
gional organizations. 

Some of the executives required for war agencies can be found 
in government, but the career service must be augmented to ob- 
tain the special knowledge and additional personnel necessary to 
handle emergency problems such as allocation, price control, sci- 
entific development. Outside sources must be drawn on for other 
special competences inagricultural and industrial production, sci- 
ence, labor relations, and for additional general executive ability 
to make new programs move. 


The Numbers Necessary 


Current thinking about such a reserve is inadequate in terms of 
numbers: Office of Defense Mobilization plans for a firm reserve 
of 300 for posts under its direction; The Operations Analysis Divi- 
sion of the Air Force is aiming at about the same number. 

In World War II, the staff of the emergency agencies rose from 
75 as of June 30,1940, to a peak of 193,252 in June 1943. The 
civilians in government rose frem slightly over a million at war's 
beginning to more than three and three-quarters million at war's 
end. The top executive talent necessary to handle an expansion 
of this size should be considered in proportion to these figures and 
before an emergency occurs. 

A reserve of five thousand is probably closer to the mark than 
any figure numbered in hundreds. While rosters currently estab- 
lished should be set up with a view to getting men who would 
in turn find further executives and specialists, lists should be 
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Automation 


"From process plants to as- 
sembly lines, from metalwork- 
ing shops to insurance offices, 
a new industrial revolution is 
taking place today in America. 


"The ability to create machines 
that can perform the functions 
of control and of data proces- 
sing—as well as the heavy la- 
bor of our society--lies at the 
heart of this revolution.... 


“No single machine, no one 
piece ofequipment, adequately 
represents the nature of the in- 
dustrial change being wrought 
today by automatic control. 
Basic concepts and principles 
of operation which lead to a 
very wide variety of hardware, 
coupled witha strong conscious 
drive andreawakened desire-on 
the part of American manage- 
ment to weld our existing know- 
how and experience into a new 
level of achievement are the 
true bases of today's Industrial 
Revolution." 


From an article by John Diebold in 
the first issue of “Automatic Control.” 
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established with names five-to-ten deep re- 
lated to the various commodities and controls 
on which past experience shows that action 
would have to be taken, in addition to a 
truly substantial roster of general executive 
capacity. 
The Agency Responsible for the Reserve 

Since the use of this roster would be govern- 
ment-wide, by cabinet departments as well 
as by the special agencies set up to handle the 
emergency, its compilation belongs in the 
Executive Office of the President. It should 
be handled by the Director of ODM, as the 
President's designee for this purpose, with 
representation arranged from other agencies 
using the roster. An outstanding executive, 
immediately responsible to the Director of 
ODM, should be placed in charge of recruit- 
ment and training of the reserve. 


Sources of the Preliminary Roster 


A nation-wide canvass should be made of 
available personnel, asking national associa- 
tions, business and trade groups, labor unions, 
farm organizations, scientific societies, uni- 
versities, and experienced individuals to pro- 
pose men. The ODM should also collect ex- 
isting rosters and render them usable. 
Pitfalls to be avoided are: 


® Caution should be used in accepting men whvw are offered only 
because their skills are not needed by their organizations in war time. 
They generally lack production or other esséntial experience which 
the government needs. Training for emergency service in govern- 
ment agencies should not be used by organizations as preparation for 
individuals to be later chosen as their Washington representatives. 

Organizations willing to send men to Washington for a period of 
government service just prior to an announced promotion can greatly 
strengthen the civilian reserve. Thereby, they designate the man as 
highly capable -- they want him back in a position of enhanced re- 
sponsibility. They communicate confidence in his ability to the ca- 
reer men working with him. They assure the man himself that he 
will not be shelved and so make him much more willing to serve. 

® Care should be taken in rostering men at or near retirement 
age. Many of them cannot stand the pace. Korean experience with 
recalled World War Ilexecutives showeda mortality rate of 11.8 per- 
cent the first year. Also, knowing how it was done last time would 
be an advantage in a contemporary setup only to the extent that a 
man was unusually adaptable. 

One alternative would be for older men to remainwith their organi- 
zations while the younger executives went into government service. 


Rostering might be most productive if it 
used a group of executives in the forty-to- 
fifty age bracket, and got them to suggest up- 
and-coming men in their own and in other 
organizations. 

To keep a reserve composed of properly 
distributed age groups, an adequate intake of 
younger men, on a continuing basis, is es- 


sential. 
A delicate balance must be maintained be- 


tween setting up a roster on the "buddy" prin- 
ciple, which provides a group that*can work 
together, but one drawn from a limited circle, 
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and accumulating a list of able individuals 
representative of the ability which exists 
broadly across the population and the country, 
but which nevertheless might not make ateam. 
Screening the Preliminary Roster 
Once a preliminary roster has been developed, 
it should be carefully screened on the basis 
of capacity, temperament, and availability for 
government work in case of emergency. This 
should be done by ODM. 

After indoctrination, and subsequent to each 
period of training, individuals should be re- 
screened by ODM so that in succeeding years 
the reserve would contain an ever-improving 
level of capacities, temperaments fitted for 
government work and availabilities. 


Indoctrination and Schooling 


Since the training of this reserve is a civilian 
function, the Director of ODM should organ- 
ize a school, staffed by civilians, capable of 
handling about 200 menat a time. The school 
should be in continuous operation. 

Each man on the screened roster should be 
brought to Washington once a year for a two- 
week period of intensive indoctrination during 
the first year and in subsequent years for two 
weeks of reindoctrination and training in ac- 
tual civilian war problems. On arrival, he 
should be given a clear-cut incisive written 
statement on the responsibilities and obliga- 
tions assumed by a civilian consultant in gov- 
ernment, including a review and analysis of 
the conflict-of-interest statutes. The risksto 
the public interest as well as the hazards to 
the corporation and the man should be dealt 
with fully. 

In the school, the major emphasis should 
be put on: 

> plans for operating the government in a deeper emergency 

> coordination of industrial production with attendant controls 

> civil service procedures and relationships 

® the budgetary structure of government 

> steps the government uses in acquiring property 

> participation in government conferences as a visitor 

> actual practice in the civilian phase of war games and war 

problems -- Example: given demolition of certain war plants, how 
can replacement of the largest possible base of production for sur- 
vival be accomplished? Or, how cancontrols of materials and prices 
best be meshed to obtain certain production levels? Or, what mech- 
anisms should be used in meeting specific problems of production 
and distribution of critical materials? 
An appraisal of each individual's capacity at 
the end of each training period should be made 
in writing by the school and be made a per- 
manent part of the roster. 


Training for Small Groups 
In ODM, Commerce, Defense, Labor, and 
other agencies, a small number of posts are 
available at current levels of emergency in 
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which some of the executives rostered can be 
currently used, as WOC (Without Compensa- 
tion) staff members or consultants, or in a 
few cases as operating staff. Special atten- 
tion should be given to seeing that these posts 
are used to maximum advantage in relation to 
a wartime reserve, including use of the rota- 
tion principle. 
Relations with the Career Service 


Use of consultantships as the normal means 
of relating outside executives to government 
is recommended as a method of successfully 
integrating the permanent civil service and 
outside civilians, though the latter should be 
available for operating posts in case of a major 
conflict. An adequate supply of well-trained 
civil servants is essential to good integration. 


> In normal times, the permanent civil service can be demoral- 
ized if outsiders are brought in and placed over men who have spent 
their lives in government. As the man in charge, the career govern- 
ment servant will welcome the man with expert outside knowledge, 


guide him through government intricacies, and see that he is fully 
used, 


® The public interest is safeguarded by location of responsibility 
in the civil servant. 


® The conflict-of-interest problem is correspondingly lessened 
for the man in the consultant's role. 


» The conflict-of-interest problem is also substantially lessened 
for the organization from which he comes. 

® As aconsultant, the executive who comes into government for 
a limited period can make a more substantial contribution than if he 
operates. Further he can come and go if need arises, with less dis- 
ruption than if he is a key figure in an operating structure. 


Recognition of the Reserve 


The executive reserve contemplated would be 
informal in that no hard-and-fast obligatory 
commitment for service would accompany a 
man's agreement to belong. Nevertheless, 
some type of formal recognition by the execu- 
tive branch of the government should go to the 
man for his willingness to serve in the reserve 
and to his company for allowinghim to under- 
take this service. 
Payment for Service 

Use of the consultantship is the least disrup- 
tive means of handling the financial relation 
between the government and outside execu- 
tives. Per diems, travel and maintenance 
while away from home can and should be pro- 
vided from government funds; receipt of these 
would not disturb the financial relationship -- 
salary or pension, stock ownership or fringe 
benefits — of the individual with the organi- 
zation in which he is making his career. 


Actionin line with these recommendations 
would make it possible for the country to as- 
semble a roster of executives and specialists 
and get on with the establishment of a civil- 
ian reserve. 


More experience in government is desir- 
able than reservists would receive under this 
plan. A two-week period is recommended 
because rostering and indoctrination are more 
important than in-service training at this time; 
requirement of a longer training period would 
seriously interfere with rapid establishment 
of a well-screened reserve of men available 
in sufficient numbers. 

Moreover, in a deepened emergency, it 
may be necessary for considerable numbers 
of individuals to assume positions of execu- 
tive responsibility for which their status as 
consultants would be inappropriate. In anti- 
cipation of this contingency, review of the con- 
flict-of-interest statutes should be promptly 
undertaken, and recommendations made for 
legislative changes enabling men to accept 
such employment without jeopardizing their 
civilian careers. 


Except for the footnote below, the Committee's 
Recommendations were unanimously approved. 


Members of the Special Committee 
on Manpower Policy 


DAVID J. WINTON, (CHAIRMAN) 
Chairman of the Board 
Winton. Lumber Company 


DONALD R. MURPHY 
Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer & 
lowa Homestead 


JOSEPH KEENAN 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Building Trades Department 
American Federation of Labor 


STANLEY RUTTENBERG 

Director, Department of Education 
and Research, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations 


DONALD McLEAN 


Attorney, New York City ARNOLD S. ZANDER 


International President 

American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees, 
American Federation of Labor 


HELEN HILL MILLER 
Journalist, Washington, D. C. 


ARTHUR MOORE *). D. ZELLERBACH 
The Washington Bureau President 
McGraw-Hill Publications Crown Zellerbach Corporation 


* Footnote by J. D. Zellerbach: “1 generally approve this report, 
In addition to my own review I have checked with three other 
members of our organization who served the Government in 
important positions during and since the Second World War and 
they concur. I have only two specific comments: (1) The pro- 
posed plan does not give sufficient weight to the desirability 
of using men who have already served in Government; and, (2) 
The two weeks indoctrination period seems to be insufficient 
although in view of the number of people involved it may be 
the only practical plan.” 


(Needed: A Civilian Reserve." Recommendations of the NPA Spe- 
cial Committee on Manpower Policy anda Report by Helen Hill Miller. 
PP--86. June 1954. 58 pp. $1—free to NPA members.) 


Editorial Comment 


"Two national emergencies since 1941 have 
clearly shown the need for a reserve of civil- 
ians qualified for top war jobs, as urged by the 
National Planning Associationin a special re- 
port,'' the New York Herald Tribune comment- 
ed in an editorial shortly after the release of 
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"Needed: A Civilian Reserve" (June 1954). 
"Adoption of their plan or a similar one would 
greatly aid the nation in preparing for any even- 
tuality, " it concluded. 

The report drew wide editorial attention 
pointing out that there was an urgent need for 
a reserve of high-calibre executives and that 
the recommendations made in the report were 
sound as well as timely. Typical of the com- 
ments made by editors in various sections of 
the country are the following: 

"At a time when the military is scrutiniz- 
ing its own reserve set-up it would be unwise 
to neglect the civilian reserve needed for ef- 
fective military action. The proposals of the 
National Planning Association should receive 
serious consideration.'"' (New York Times) 

"The federal government is now reviewing 
its policy for the military reserve. ...Our man- 
power experts would do well, then, to give 
careful consideration to the plan of the Na- 
tional Planning Association to create imme- 
diately a civilian reserve of at least 5, 000 
trained executives.."' (Boston, Traveler) 

"With manpower resources an ever-increas- 
ing problem in the United States, it is encour- 
aging to observe long-range preparations by 
the National Planning Association for a civil- 
ian reserve of five thousand executives who 
can manage war agencies in an emergency. 

"Never perhaps in our prior planning efforts 
in the United States have we taken such a re- 
alistic position in meeting the obligations im- 
posed by that principle of war known as econ- 
omy of force, a tenet which has home front 
and domestic application equal to its tactical 
significance...."' (Jacksonville, Fla. Times- 
Union) << 


— through the 


Looking Glass 


Dilemma of British Colonial Policy 


INCE World War II, the British have been 

granting a larger measure of home rule to 
their colonies in Africa and the Caribbean re- 
gion. A series of steps has been planned 
leading toward eventual Dominion status, each 
step providing for a larger measure of self- 
government by the native peoples. In some 
areas, this general strategy has been reason- 
ably successful. But, in two British terri- 
tories in the Western Hemisphere within the 
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past year, it has been notably unsuccessful. 
In British Guiana and British Honduras recent 
elections resulted in overwhelming victories 
for native political parties dominated by Com- 
munists. 

Why should this creditable and farsighted 
political policy on the part of the British Colo- 
nial Office produce such disappointing results? 
In the main, it is because nothing significant 
has been done over the past generation to 
raise the living standards and social status 
of the people of these areas, to create ex- 
panding economic opportunities for them, and 
to give them a real stake in a democratic po- 
litical future within the Commonwealth. In 
consequence, they are easily victimized by 
Communist appeals. However, if the British 
had shown as much concern for the economic 
improvement of these colonies as for their po- 
litical evolution, it is likely that communism 
would not today be a growing menace. The 
dilemma of contemporary British colonial pol- 
icy is that, quite rightly, it does not wish to 
abandon its announced goal of greater self- 
government for the colonies, but it has not yet 
sufficiently advanced the economic and social 
improvement of the native peoples to whom 
it is giving increased political power. T.6. 


Opportunities for Economic Expansion 


Changes in public and private policies to en- 
courage greater use of the country's manpower 
and steadily rising productive capacity were 
recommended in a report, "Opportunities for 
Economic Expansion," released by the NPA 
Steering Committee in July. "Looking Ahead" 
will give more extended coverage to this re- 
port in its next issue. (PP-87. 25 pp. 50¢- 
free to NPA members.) 


LOUIS STARK -— The New York Times' 
distinguished labor reporter who died last 
May, was a member of NPA's Committee 
on the Causes of Industrial Peace Under 
Collective Bargaining. Mr. Stark had 
earned many journalistic honors through 
the years, including a Pulitzer Prize in 
1942, for his reporting of labor events, and 
his colleagues considered him to be the 
dean of labor reporters. NPA greatly ap- 
_preciated Mr. Stark's participation in the 
Causes of Industrial Peace project and 
deeply regretted the: news of his death. 
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American Legion Report on UNESCO 


A N AMERICAN LEGION special committee, 

after detailed study of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation (UNESCO) reports that this organiza- 
tion is "little understood by the very great 
majority of the people of this country.""§ In 
fact, says the committee, “public misunder- 
standing" of UNESCO is due in large part to 
lack of knowledge. 

The report, prepared by the six-man Spe- 
cial Committee on Covenant of Human Rights 
and United Nations for the National Executive 
Committee of The American Legion, discusses 
past and present U.S. representation in 
UNESCO. It points out that a U.S. delega- 
tion, including members from the Senate, at- 
tended the 1945 Conference which drew up 
UNESCO's constitution. A Joint Congressional 
Resolution authorized U.S. membership and 
participation. There has been continuous 
U.S. representation on UNESCO's Executive 
Board. Security clearance agreements have 
been worked out with UNESCO paralleling those 
between the U.S. and the United Nations. 
One-third of UNESCO's budget, about $2.8 
million out of $8.5 million, is contributed by 
the U.S. after congressional authorization 
and appropriation. 


T HE COMMITTEE states in its report that 
it "holds no brief for UNESCO, " but must 
present the facts "as it finds them." From 
this point of view, it evaluates charges made 
that UNESCO advocates world government, is 
atheistic, and that it exerts a subversive in- 
fluence on Americaneducation. The evidence 
cited by the committee which tends to refute 
these charges was based on its own investi- 
gations and on statements by the U.S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO (headed by 
George N. Shuster, President, Hunter College), 
and. by a committee set up by President Eisen- 
hower to examine UNESCO. 

It would be wise, says the Legion com- 
mittee, for The American Legion togive "ser- 
ious consideration" to having representation 
on the U.S. National Commission as one of 
the 60 nongovernmental organizations partici- 
pating in the work of the congressionally es- 
tablished Commission. Such representation 
"would in no way limit the right of The Ameri- 
can Legion to express its views either for or 
against UNESCO, but would permit of a much 
closer observation of the work of UNESCO than 
is now possible, " concludes the committee. 
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Harry 
A. 
Bullis 


KARSH 


NPA Treasurer, Board, and Business Com- 
mittee member, Harry A. Bullis is Chairman 
of the Board of General Mills. Nebraska-born, 
Mr. Bullis worked his way through the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. After service in W.W. I 
as an Army Captain and a term at the London 
School of Economics, he took a job at the 
mill with a Minneapolis flour company.. .Be- 
came Secretary and Comptroller of General 
Mills in 1928, was President for five years, 
and reached his present position six and ahalf 
years ago. He is a Director of a number of 
organizations, such as the Committee for 
Economic Development, U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, Fund for Adult Education, Asso- 
ciation for the United Nations, Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation, National Trust 
for Historic Preservation, and National Policy 
Board of the American Assembly. . .Holds four 
honorary degrees~ LL.D's from the U. of Wis- 
consin and Macalester College, St. Paul, a 
doctorate of Commercial Science from N. Y. 
University, and a doctorate of Business Ad- 
ministration from Simpson College, Iowa. 
He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Delta Gam- 
ma Sigma, and Alpha Kappa Psi. In 1953 he 
headed a Government team to Formosa to 
evaluate Mutual Security operations. He isa 
member of Overseas Economic Task Force of 
the Hoover Commission. A recent issue of 
"The Saturday Review" cited him as the pro- 
totype of the "new businessman" vitally con- 
cerned with worldwide problems. Mr. Bullis 
believes industry should accept its full share 
of social responsibility in a democracy...and 
that intelligent world trade is one way to help 
achieve world peace. 
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Economic Analysis for a Time of Change 


Abstract of a paper presented by Gerhard Colm, NPA Chief Economist, at the Columbia University Bicentennial Anni- 
versary meetings on May 24, 1954. The paper is scheduled to be published in full in the February issue of the Review 


of Economics and Statistics. 


POLICIES designed to promote economic 

growth and stability depend largely on our 
ability to appraise the economic outlook. The 
economic outlook cannot be appraised simply 
by looking at the most recent statistics alone. 
Recent statistics show, for instance, that 
business activity has been contracting, and 
that the contraction has come to a halt in re- 
cent months. These facts in themselves do 
not tell us whether, from now on, economic 
activity is likely to expand again or to con- 
tinue to move sidewise for a while or whether 
the contraction has only halted temporarily 
and is likely to be resumed later this year or 
next. And yet each of these three different 
possibilities would require different policies 
to be initiated now. The question is: How 
can we derive from statistics of the past con- 
clusions for the future which can be used as 
a guide for policy? 


Economic Barometer Approach 


ie business cycles moved in perfect regu- 
larity we would always have acertain num- 
ber of years of expansion and a certain num- 
ber of years of contraction. And simply by 
looking at the duration of cycles in the past 
we would be able to determine by an analogy 
where we are standing now in the ups and 
downs of business activity. Some economists 
indeed have based their forecasts of an im- 
minent depression on the belief that pros- 
perity simply has lasted so long that, judged 
by the experience of the past, a depression is 
due. However, the historical record does not 
show any regularity on which such forecasts 
could be based. 

Some economists come to an entirely dif- 
ferent conclusion based on the same fact that 
we have had such a long period of almost un- 
interrupted full employment. They believe 
that heavy economic fluctuations are a thing 
of the past. They point to the great changes 
that have occurred in the economy over the 
past quarter of a century. These changes, 
they believe, have made our economy depres- 
sion-proof. 

This seems to me an over-optimistic view 
of the matter. Every economy, irrespective 
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of its organization, must undergo occasional 
adjustments; a dynamic fast-growing economy 
must undergo far-reaching adjustments. 

In general, the barometer approach to eco- 
nomic analysis is most promising in a period 
in which changes in the economic structure 
take place only in a gradual way. In such a 
period the respective responses by business, 
workers, and consumers to similar economic 
events remain approximately the same. Re- 
cently these responses underwent drastic 
changes. Individuals and groups learn by ex- 
perience and change their responses. This 
development of new responses makes any 


gilasi-mechanical barometer approach appli- 
cable only within narrow limits and with ex- 
treme caution. 

No one economic index or combination of 
indices can serve as a reliable barometer or 
danger signal. In each situation the signifi- 
cance of eachindicator must be re-examined. 
With such caution the study of a variety of 
selected sensitive indicators remains one of 
the main tools of economic analysis. Par- 
ticularly the conformity or diffusion in the 
movement of individual indicators or indivi- 
dual firms gives information about the char- 
acter of the movement which cannot be derived 
from other methods.* The critical use of 
economic indicators remains an important, 
even though limited, tool of business cycle 
analysis. 


Model Building Approach 


URING the last twodecades a method has 
been developed which, I believe, is more 
directly suitable foreconomic analysis in pe- © 
riods ofrapid change. It should at least be con- 
sidered as an important supplementary tool 
of analysis. This is the method based on na- 
tional economic accounting which enables the 
business analyst in aperiod of rapid structural 
change to supplement observation of symptoms 
by an analysis of the basic factors determin- 
ing the level of economic activity. 
National economic accounts are statements 
* Arthur F, Burns in "Business Cycle Research and the Needs of Our 


Times, " 33rd Annual Report, National Bureau of Economic Research, 
May 1953, page 12. 
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of the national income and expenditure broken 
down in such a way as to show changes af- 
fecting the income and expenditures of house- 
holds, business, and government, and changes 
in international transactions. A series of 
such -economic accounts shows not only the 
growth of the economy as a whole but also 
the changes that are taking place in the rela- 
tionships among the major economic sectors. 
Of course, national economic accounts are 
computed primarily for the past, because only 
for the past do we have statistical information 
on which to base these estimates. However, 
from these past estimates we can proceed to 
construct projections for the future. 

The projections are based on specific as- 
sumptions, often alternate assumptions, with 
respect to future policies and events. Toem- 
phasize their hypothetical character we call 
them models. They are not intended to fore- 
cast the future but are designed as tools for 
interpreting the present and making conjec- 
tures about the future. 

It is one of the basic assumptions in all 
modern economic quantitative analysis that 


certain relationships, as for instance the ratio 


of saving to income of people in certain in- 
come brackets, change less than absolute 
magnitudes, as for instance the aggregate in- 
come of these same people. Saying that cer- 
tain ratios change less than certain magnitudes 
does not deny that ratios change too. But the 
method is valid if it is true that the ratios 


change less and more gradually than the 
absolutes. 


When the demand of consumers, business, 
government, and foreign countries has been 
estimated, it is possible to compare esti- 
mated future demand and projected potential 
production. From this comparison conclusions 
can be drawn as to the likelihood of inflation- 
ary trends or of underemployment. At least 
it is possible to identify certain critical mag- 
nitudes or targets of consumption, business 
expansion, housing, etc., which must be 
reached in order to accomplish full employ- 
ment or to avoid inflation. 

Model construction makes it possible to 
build current and expected changes into a sta- 
tistical extrapolation. It is a method which 
permits an analysis of the probable economic 
effects of changes. If the size and direction 
of the change is uncertain (e.g. the arma- 
ment program) the method allows us to use 


alternative assumptions for purposes of ex- 


ploration. It makes it possible to relate con- 
teiaplated policies to economic expectations. 


The barometer approach either in the form of 
analysis by analogy or by symptoms is valid: 
only as long as structural changes are of limit- 
ed importance. Therefore, it is especially 
applicable for short-run analysis. The model 
building approach builds structural changes 
into the analysis and it is therefore particu- 
larly well-suited for exploring the economic 
significance of structural changes and the need 
for structural adjustments in the longer run. 
Thereby it becomes of particular importance 
for our time of change and uncertainty. 


Sh ARE three objections, however, 
which might be raised against the appli- 
cation of economic projections and models. 

First, if it is said that reliable economic 
forecasts cannot be made anyway, I would 
agree. All policy must move in a field of 
uncertainty. Nevertheless, economic and sta- 
tistical analysis can be of aid for a policy 
maker who wishes to determine which course 
of action would improve the chances of suc- 
cess -- say in economic stabilization — and 
minimize the chances of failure. For pro- 
viding aidin suchan appraisal the construction 


of economic models appears to be the only 


statistical method which is available. 

Second, it may be said that setting of full 
employment objectives is a procedure appro- 
priate for a regulated economy but not for an 
economy guided to the largest possible extent 
by the decisions of private individuals. Set- 
ting full employment goals is in principle not 
different from the analyses of potential markets 
which are undertaken by many firms before 
they embark on selling campaigns. There is 
a great difference between the goals of aCom- 
munist five-year plan which are enforced by 
all the means of a police state and the pro- 
jections in a free economy which may serve 
as tools of analysis and as guideposts in the 
policy deliberations of. officials and private 
individuals. 

Third, it may be objected that our statis- 
tical methods and estimates are stillinade- 
quate for the construction of realistic models. 
This again is true. Determining precisely 
what is the "right"’ economic or fiscal policy 
by a statistical calculation still is and prob- 
ably will remain impossible. Projections 
and models can give us some indication of 
the character and general magnitude of the 
economic adjustments which need to be ac- 
complished. Thereby they can be of consid- 
erable value as guideposts for those who have 
to make decisions about economic and fiscal 
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policy.. The specifics of a policy will have 
to be decided by the art of statesmanship and 
cannot be decided evén by the most advanced 
calculating . machine. But in spite of these 
limitations, longer term projections using full 
employment models have fewer sources of er- 
rors than the usual business forecasts based 
on barometers and indicators. << 


NPA Committee Members 


New NPA Committee members not previously 
announced in "Looking Ahead" are: 


Steering Committee: 

Solomon Barkin, Director of Research, Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America, New York 
City. 

Agriculture Committee: 
Arval L. Erikson, Economic Advisor, Oscar 

Mayer & Co., Madison, Wisconsin. 

A.C.Hoffman, Vice President--Purchasing, 

Kraft Foods Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

J. Collins McSparran, Secretary, Pennsyl- 
vania State Grange, Harrisburg. 
Business Committee: 

Wayne Chatfield Taylor, Washington, D. C. 

Herman W. Steinkraus, President, Bridge- 
port Brass Company, Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut. 

International Committee: 

Matthew Woll, Vice President, Photo-En- 
gravers Union of North America, AFL, 
New York City. 


nl OFFICERS: Chairman, H. Christian Sonne; Chairman, Executive Committee, Wayne H. 
Clinton S. Golden, Donald R. Murphy, Beardsley Ruml; Secretary,’ Arnold S. Zander; Harry A. 
Charlton Ogburn; Assistant Chairman 
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Stanley Andrews, Executive Director, Na- 
tional Project in Agricultural Communica- 
tions, Michigan State College. 

Arthur H. Dean, Sullivan & Cromwell, New 
York City. 

Victor G. Reuther, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Washington, D. C. 

T. G. MacGowan, Manager, Marketing Re- 
search Department, Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 

The October issue of "Looking Ahead" will 
list the new Labor Committee members. < 


Current Agricultural Research 


The Agricultural Research Service (USDA) 
started publication last year of a small illus- 
trated magazine which contains a mine of 
readable information on the latest develop- 
ments in agricultural production and distribu- 
tion. Titled "Agricultural Research," the 
publication has covered a variety of matters— 
improved breeding of castorbeans, the work 
of the International Rust Nursery, and the prop- 
er handling of washing machines are some 
examples. (From: Supt. of Doc., Wash. 25. 
Monthly. $1 per year.) 
NPA REPORTS, in addition to Looking Ahead, are sent 
automatically to members of the Association. For in- 
formation write NPA Membership Department. 
LOOKING AHEAD is published 10 times a year. Per- 
mission to quote, with usual credit, is granted. 
Editor: Eugene H. Bland 

Editorial Consultant: Virginia D. Parker 

Editorial Assistant for Looking Ahead: Diane Solares 


Chetfield Teylor; Vice Cheirmen: M. 


and Executive Secretary, John M iller. 
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